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WASHINGTON, May 23 • 

The United States and the So- 
viet Union have all but con- 
cluded agreements on limiting 
some strategic nuclear arms 
that would give the Russians a 
possible numerical edge in the 
number of land-based and sea- 
based missiles, Congressional 
and Administration officials 
said today. 

But a senior Administration 
official said that , the potential 
Soviet lead in individual mis- 
siles would be more than off- 
set by American superiority in 
multiple-warhead technology, 
and that this would allow the 
United States to maintain a 
substantial advantage in the 
number of warheads targeted 
on the Soviet Union. 

Details of the arms-Iimitation 
package that is being completed 
in Helsinki, Finland, for ex- 
pected signing in Moscow on 
Friday, were made known to 
newsmen this morning by Rep- 
resentative John M f Ashbrook 
of Ohio, President Nixon’s con- 
servative challenger! for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomina- 
tion. 

The Congressman, who op- 
poses Mr. Nixon's conciliatory 
moves toward the Russians, 
said that the proposed accord 
would “doom the United States 
to nuclear inferiority.” 

Administration officials, when 
informed of Mr, Ashbrook's re- 
marks, did not deny their ac- 
curacy. But the officials sharp- 
ly rebutted his interpretation 
of the proposed accord, whose 
full details have not been made 
public by the Administration. 


ficial said that “what is fre-j 
quently forgotten” is that thej 
United States, through its abil-j 
ity to mount multiple warheads! 
on individual missile launchers,! 
will have a sizable advantage 
I in the number of actual pro- 
jectiles that could be launched. 

Big Lead in Warheads 

He said that by the end of 
1972 the United States would 
have 5,700 warheads as against 
the Soviet Union's 2,500. These 
multiple, warheads are known 
as multiple independently tar- 
geted re-entry vehicles, or 
MIRV's, and these, the offici, 
noted, 

yet been able to develop. 
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Mr. Ashbrook and Admin- 
istration officials both said that 
the accord would consist of 
two parts. 

The first, in the form of a 
treaty, requiring Senate ap- 
proval, ^would limit the deploy- 
ment of antiballistic or de- 
fensive missiles to two sites 
and 200 launchers in each 
country. One site would defend 
the capital, and the other 
would defend an offensive mis- 
sile pad somewhere in the 
country. 

The second part of the pro- 
jected accord, taking the form 
of a five-year "executive agree- 
ment,” would allow the Soviet 
Union and United States to re- 
tain their current levels of 
land-gased missiles; at present 
the Soviet Union has a sizable 
numerical advantage, 1,618 to 
1,054. 

The United States currently 
has a substantial lead an sub- 
marine launched missiles. It has 
41 submarines equipped with 
656 missile launchers. They 
have longer range and are 
more difficult to detect than 
the 25 Soviet submarines of the 
V class in operation and the 17 
or so under construction, which 
[Combined have a total of about 
650 missile launchers. 

The “executive agrement” 
would allow the Russians to 
complete the submarines now 
being built. But would also al- 
low them further options that 
could give them a numerical 
lead over the Americans. 


A senior Administration of-] 


Ashbrook Apparently Troubled 

Mr. Ashbrook, who said he 
had learned of the contents of 
the prospective accord last Fri- 
day from “a highly placed and 
respected source” and had since 
confirmed his information with 
“exceptionally well-informed” 
legislators, seemed most dis- 
turbed by the options to be in- 
cluded in the “executive agree- 
ment.” 

To get the Russians to agree 
to a submarine freeze at a 
time when the Americans have 
a substantial lead in the field, 
the United States has apparent- 
ly accepted a rather compli- 
cated set of options. 

The Soviet Union has 31 older 
submarines of the G and H 
classes that fire three or four 
missiles apiece. Under the “ex- 
ecutive agreement,” the Rus- 
sians could replace the ap- 
proximately 100 missile 
launchers aboard those vessels 
by building additional subma- 
rines of the Y class. This would 
allow , the Russians to build! 
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Possible Future Strength 

In addition, the arms limita-1 
tion accord would allow the] 
two sides to “cash 'in” certain; 
obsolete land-based missiles for 
additional submarine-launched 
ones. The Soviet Union could 
retire some 200 of its oldest 
SS-7 and SS-8 land-based mis- 
siles and build 16 or 17 new 
submarines. 

Thus, if the Russians took 
advantage of all options, it 
could have about 65 modern 
submarines and about 950 sub- 
marine-launched missiles. The 
United States could “cash in” 
some 54 Titan missiles and 
build three new submarines— 
something not currently plan- 
ned, giving it a total of 44 
submarines and 700 missile 
launchers. 

Administration officials say^ 
they doubt that the Russians!: 
would take advantage of every '•< 
option open to them or could * 1 
even carry out such an expand- £ 
ed building program in the 
five-year period. 

The senior Administration of- / 
ficial, who asked not to be • 
identified, said that the pro- 
jected strategic-arms agreement 
would have the effect of slow- 
ing down and in some cases > 
halting the Soviet missile-build- ' 
ing program while not putting i 
any ceiling on the number of \ 
multiple warheads, in which 'i 
the United States excels. - 

Representative Ashbrook not- :• 
ed in his news conference that i 
the proposed agreement did not;: 
cover bomber aircraft or the 
multiple-headed warheads, but j- 
he said that if the Soviet Union 
gained the technology to build v 
MIRV's it could take an over- * 
all lead in “deliverable war- v * 
heads” of “not less than 5 to‘ : 
1” by the time the “executive \ 
agreement” would expire in - 
1977. ■ j 

But the senior Administration < 
official said that the United * 
States would continue to have 
an advantage in this tech- , 
nology for the foreseeable fu- , 
ture, and at least until the 1 
agreement ended. 

Presumably, the two sides • 
would seek in the next stage J 
of the talks on limiting stra- i 
tegic arms to reach accords on 
the MIRV’s and to reduce the ‘ 
arsenals of both countries. 

Further Ashbrook Criticism 

Mr. Ashbrook criticized the • 
proposed defensive - missile 
treaty, which would limit pro- ; 
tection to. the capitals and to 


- 

construction, of !. 
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has started 

such missiles at Grand Forks"* 
Air Force Base in North Dakota. . f- 
Under the terms of this treaty,, , J- 
Mr. Ashbrook said, the United* -J* 
States would be obliged to stop ; * 
work on another antiballistic; ,5 
missile site at Malmstrom Air i \ \ 
Force Base in Montana. He said/}; 
that “in view of offensive-mis- - j 
sile technology, this is no pro- 
tection at all.” . J.- ;1 iixJtV 

The Nixoh Administration has ■ 
never asserted that the limited -J. 
antiballistic missiles would pro- j. 
vide much protection. Soma?* | 
Congressional opponents of do* : l 
iploying them have said that - jj. 
ithey were a waste of money* <4/ 
I And some Administration oft U2M 
| cials believe that there may be ? 


trouble persuading Congress to 

■ ‘ ' ' ‘im 


j appropriate funds for an anti* 

! ballistic missile system around i fj 
Washington* ' s w;Aif 


Mr. Ashbrook also criticized^ 

* ■ t-4 


the proposed agreement for not..; | 
calling for any on-slte inspect { 
tion. The Administration, in the T 
face of long-standing Soviet 
refusal to agree to any on-slte ^} 
inspection, has asserted that it* 
could adequately detect 
possible violations \of the pro-? ; 
posed accords through, satellite 7 !;.» ■ 
and electronic, ’ 4 , means. The . 

treaty and the V ‘ “executive:;* ■ 
agreement” woplOave eicapa'J; 
clauses in case of Soviet 


lation. 
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Russians have a ring of anti- 
ballistic missiles around Mos* ’ 
now. vvhlln ihn tlnllnd n trv« 


sea-launched missiles covered 

by the accord to about 750* 
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Committee Is Told Moscow j 
Is 2 Years Behind U.S. in 
Warhead Technology 

By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, June 8^£ec- 
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Mr. Laird said, however, that | 
the Russians still lagged about 
two years behind the United 
States in warhead technology 
and that there was no indica- 
tion that they planned to de- 
ploy the multiple warheads. 

The question of Soviet tech- 
, nology and intentions has re-, 
vived because ‘of the agree-; 
ments limiting_ strategic arms 
that were signed in "Moscow 13 , 
days ago. £ 

Fewer Missiles for U.S. = 
"i' ! In the five year executive 

agreement limiting the land- 
. (based and submarine-launched 

missiles allowed each side, the 
United States agreed to accept 
fewer missiles than the Soviet 
Union. Administration spokes- ( 
men have defended the decision j. 

ion the Stopftdf^ th " Un e gi 
(States, For Re^ea 


in waffi g Sc l technology, p^-|< 

sessfcS about 57,000 warheads 
to 2,500 for the Soviet Union. 

Critics of the agreement, such! 

as Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Democrat of Washington, have 
maintained that once the Rus- 
sians caught up in technology 
they could gam an immense 
See not only in missile launch- 
ers ’but in warheads as well. 

' Previously, the Defense . De 
Ipartment had said only that the > 
Russians were wo-rking , 

MIRV system and had con-, 
‘ducted tests with a less com- 
plicated multiple warhead 
■ known as MRV or multiple re- 
Stry vehicle. MRV warhead, 
unlike MIRV’s are not targeted 
independently, but are scat- 
tered randomly over an area, 
much like buckshot. 

In his statement to Congress - 
in February, Mr. Laird said the , 
Russians “probably have not 
tested MIRV missiles thus far. • 

' He made his disclosure about 
the current testing at a closed 
session of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee on lues- 
day. 

The Russians already possess 
an edge in the amount of nu- 
, dear destruction they could 
cause. . , . 

y A few hours before of 

I .T i . . rnlirnind l 

tiip 1 Laird testimony to day » 
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Today Mr. Smith said the 
United States cannot afford to 
coast along now that initial 
agreements have been reached. 
He said the United States must 
pay attention and money to* 
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njldtataMng stability in the 
strategic arms balance. 

He strongly defended the 
treaty, which limits the Soviet 
Union and the United States to 
two defensive missile sites of 
100 missiles each. 

Mr. Smith, the chief United 
States negotiator at the stra- 
tegic arms talks, said the treaty 
insured that neigher side could 
rationally decide to launch a 
nuclear attack on the other 
without a nationwide net of 
defenses, it is enplained, there 
would be no way to defend 
against even a weak retaliation. 

Asked about the Soviet su- |m 
periority in numbers of mis- r* 
siles, Mr. Smith said that the lu 
United States maintained aj 
warhead lead. But he said that 
he recognized that the Russians iv 
could catch up during the five- 1 
year period. For that reason, 

1 he said, he hoped that a lasting 
treaty on offensive weapons, 
including multiple warheads, 
could be achieved before the 
accord runs out. , 

Mr. Laird, in previous public 
statements, had indicated thatj 
the Russians were working on 
a multiple warhead. Testifying 
in public session before the 
House Appropriations Commit- 
tee on Monday, he said he ex- 
pected them to have MIRV 
capability in 12 to 14 months.) 

Administration sources said 
they expected; that the arms- 
limitation agreements would be 
sent to Congress early next 
week for action. The Senate 


must approve the treaty by a 
I two-thirds vote; both houses 
must approve the five-year ex- 
ecutive agreement by majority 
vote 


JXC. 

The remarks by Mr. Smith 
suggested that the Administra- 
tion had decided not to appear 
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davs ago tnat vie „ * 

must maintain a high level of 
military spending on programs 
'not barred by the arms agree- 

m Mr' Laird, in remarks to re- 

norters Tuesday, said he could 
not support the agreements un- 
less Congress appropriated 
funds for a new submarine sys- 
tem, a new long-range bomber 

&5t .nd » tto 5 JKX 

-SS“ S This” spending 

I 

from a strong position in tne 
second phase of strategic aims 
I talks, looking toward a treaty 


‘ Jr , 


talks. lOOKing ** — - -- 

limiting, offensive weapons, Mr. I 
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By Michael Getler 
vWashlnjftdn Post Stall Writer 

jjie Soliet ^ 'Union * has 







[ssTLe has a range 
d atllouf 3 ;500 miles,' 
^rapWlflfie 


missile now installed on Rus- 
! sia’s “Y” class subs. 

I The Soviets have about 25 
“Y” class subs operating, with 
another 17 or 18 under con- 
struction. Each of the Y-class 
i-subs carries 16 missiles with a 
range of about 1,500 miles. 

The Soviet Y-class subs are 
roughly equivalent in perform- 
ance to the earliest models of 
the U.S. Polaris-equipped sub- 
marines, and it had been antic- 
ipated that the Russians would 
eventually take steps to intro- 
I duce improved versions. 

The U.S. fleet of 41 missile- 
rfiring submarines — includinj* 
i those wielding later models of 
Polaris and the 3,000 mile- 
range, multiple-warhead Posei- 
don ^sUes — are judged to be 

50V}et: cofete 
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are now building a n£W sub 
ends a puzzle about where the 
Russians were going to put 
their new SS-N-8 missile. 

The missile had been ob- 
served by the United States 
during extensive flight tests 
for more than a year. Rut in 
- - - top set- 


iJtedL the £estam^top~~- 

1 entist. Dr. John S. Foster, toift 


Senate Ajrmecl..Jj. eryk^ 


surprise that the Soviets chose 
to modify the current Y-class I 
production line rather than in- 
troduce a completely new sub-j 
marine which would also show j 
improvements in underwater 
performance. 

Under the U.S. -Soviet stra- 
tegic arms limitation agree- 
ments, the Soviets are limited 
to a ceiling of 62 submarines 
land 950 sub-based missiles. 

' Since 62 submarines with 16 
' m issiles each would put the 
'Russians far over the limit, 
the Soviets will have to have 
some vessels with fewer than 
16 missiles, or fewer than 62 
i — - submarines. 

TjV. officials say it now ap- In explaining the complex 
nears that the Russians have arms agreement in Moscow 
decided to modify the basic last Friday, presidential aide 
lass submarine to handle Dr. Henry A. Kissinger con- 
gas*- missile. ceded that there was a disa- 

TT.S. officials express greement between the U.S. and 


Committee 1 



Soviet assessment of how 
many missile-bearing subs the 
Russians had operating or 
under constriction. 

The Soviets claimed 48 subs 
with 768 missiles. The U.S. as- 
sessment was less. A compro- 
mise figure cf 710 missiles was 
reached. Tht Soviets have the 
option of aeding another 240 
sub missile* to this if they de- 
cide to retre 210 older land- 
based ICBM> and 30 older G- 
I class sub-misiles. 
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New Sub 



• The Soviet Union Is building 
^ new class of missile-carry- 
isgsubmarine. 

; The hew submarine, known 
to American authorities as the 
Yankee XI, will carry 12 rather 
than the 16 missiles of the 
Yankee I, Class which is com- 
parable to the American Po- 
laris submarine. 

;But the missiles have a 
longer range than those used 
on the older Yankee class. 

Existence of the new subma- 
rine was revealed by Dr. Hen- 


ry A. Kissinger, presidential 
adviser on national security 
affairs, in a press conference 
in Moscow shortly after the 
U.S.-Soviet agreement on a 
strategic arms limitations was 
reached on Friday. A tran- 
script of the press conference 
has just become available in 
Washington. 

The fact that the Soviets 
have under construction a new 
class of submarines provides 
the answer to a question that 
has puzzled American defense 
experts for a number of years. 

The . Russians have been 
testing, and have even dis- 
played in a Moscow parade, a 
new submarine-launched mis- 
sile with a range greater than 
the missile carried by the old- 
er Yankee class. But, by U.S. 
calculations, the missile ap- 
pears to be too big to be fitted 
into the original Yankee class 
submarines. 

Recent tests monitored by 
the.. United Sates have indi- 
cated , Jhpt Jfe new missile 
might have a range of as much 
as 3,500 miles. Tnis would be 
farther than any missile now 
deployed at sea by the United 
States but substantially less 
than other new missiles still 
under development. 

The advantage to the Rus- 
sians to deploying a new sub- 
marine with a longer range 
missile will be added protec- 
tion for thefc submarine fleet. 
The longer the range of a mis- 
sile carried by a submarine, 
the greater area in which the 
submarine can operate and 
therefore the greater area 
which must be searched by an 
enemy. 

Kissinger did not say wheth- 
er the United States had 
learned about the new subma- 
rine from the Russians during 
negotiations or whether it was 
discovered by other means. 

He did say, however, that 
the fact the Russians have two 
classes of missile submarines 
complicated the problem of 
a ceiling on missile- 
Dg submarines in the 
bent announced on Fri- 


ploy the full number of new 
submarines (thus carrying 
fewer missiles) or a smaller 
number of the older subma- 
rines (thus carrying more mis- 
siles.) 

The United States is begin- 
ning development of a new 
missile-carrying submarine of 
its own known as the Trident. 
Under present plans, the Tri- 
dent would carry 24 missiles 
with intercontinental range. 
They would be available about 
the end of 1978, replacing some 
older U.S. subs. 

The. United States has 41 
Polaris submarines, each car- 
rying 16 missiles. Of these, 
31 are being modernized to 
carry the multiple-warhead 
Poseidon missile. 
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limit of 62 such submarines 
Soviets — and a fur- 
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the Russians will have to de- 
cide whether they want to de- 
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| #y William beecher 

Sspeclal to The New York Timei 

WASttIN(?rON, April 22- 
The Soviet Union i$ preparing 
to jtest^fne a new intercon- 
tinental I^Mic missile that is 
Significantly 1 larger than any 
no#% operMon, Aperican] 
analysts* said today. 

tie analysts ^tid that the 
missile has a diar|j*ter of 'a1?out 
12 feet, about a third larger 
than the SS-9, the')>iggest So- 
viet missile that has been 
deployed. 

Although American officials 
in several branchesjpf Govern- 
ment agree that the new missile 
could be test-fired ijT a matter 
of days, some doubt that the 
Russians will test it before 
President Nixon's visit to Mos- 
cow on May 22. 

The recent appearance of the 
new missile at the test complex 
at Tyuratam, north of the Aral 
Sea, apparently resolves some 
of the mystery surrounding the 
more than 90 large new missile 
silos on which construction be- 
gan in late 1970. j 

After the construction of large 
new silos of two different sizes i 
had been discovered, weapons’ 
specialists in and out of Gov- 
ernment speculated that they 
were designed for one of three 
purposes: to give added protec- 
tion on existing missiles against 


Continued on Page 3, Column 1 
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attacks, to hou^e modified ver- 
sions of the two basic Soviet] 
intercontinental missile, the SS- 
9 and the SS-11, or to acconfc. 
mddate entirely new missiles. 

Most analysts now agree that 
while additional concrete has 
been poured to harden all the 
new silos for added protection, 
at least one and possibly two 
new missiles are involved. 

Officials say that the arms 
limitation agreement that the 
President hopes to initial in 
Moscow would not preclude the 
emplacement by the Soviet 
Union or the United States of 
new and larger missiles as part 
of a modernization program as 
long as they simultaneously re- 
tired an equal number of mis- 
siles of comparable size. Pre- 
sumably the new missile at 
Tyuratam would be considered 
roughly comparable to the SS-9. 

Analysts said preliminary in- 
formation suggested that it was 
designed by the team that built 
the SS-9, a liquid-fuel missile 
capable of carrying one war- 
head of about 25 megatons or 
three warheads of five mega- 
tons each. A megaton repre- 
sents the explosive force equiv- 


alent to one million tons of 
TNT. 

But they do. not know wheth- 
er it is meant primarily to carry 
a larger number of warheads 
oO new guidance system to 
improve on the disappointing 
accuracy of the three-part mul- 
tiple warhead tested on the 
SS-9 or for some other pur- 
pose, 

“Once the test firings begin, 
this should fairly quickly be- 
come apparent/' a State De 
partment analyst declared. 

Officials say that about 25 
of the more than 90 new silos 
are a few feet wider than the 
rest. They still do not know 
wihat is destined to go into the 
smaller of the silos, most of 
which are in operational com- 
plexes that now house the 
SS-11. 

This missile has either a 
single warhead of one to 
two megatons or a war- 
head of three parts each of 
which is in the hundreds of 
kilotons. A kiloton is equiva- 
lent to 1,000 tons of TNT. 

Some analysts believe that 
a much-improved liquid-fuel 
SS-11 may be under develop- 
ment. Others expect a new 
generation of “SS-11 type” mis- 


sile. Still others believe the 
Soviet Union is working on a 
new solid-fuel missile that will 
be a great advance on its SS-13 
solid-fuel missile, which carries 
a single warhead in the five to 
two megaton class. 

Late last month, in answer 
to a reporter’s question, Secre- 
tary of Defense Melvin R. Laird 
predicted that the Soviet Union 
would soon start testing a new 
intercontinental missile. He de- 
clined to explain why he 
thought so, but it is now clear 
his answer was based on what 
is taking place at Tyuratam. 

Some analysts suggest that 

the Soviet Union will begin the 

maimm- ■■ . 

tests before Mr. Nixon's Mos- 
cow trip to strengthen its bar- 
gaining position on a whole: 
range of issues expected to be 
discussed. 

They argue that Moscow may 
want to counter two recent 
] “get tough” moves by the Pres- 
| ident. These were his willing- 
ness to risk damage to Soviet 
freighters by ordering air 
j strikes in Haiphong, the main 
port of North Vietnam, and his 
decision to improve the military 
position of Israel relative to 
tha t of Egypt, Moscow’s prin- 
13j>ai client in the Middle East, 
fry agreeing to provide it with 
42 more F-4 Phantom and more 
than 80 A-4 Skyhawk jets. 
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Soviet Is Said to Dismantle 
Some of Its Older Missiles 


WASHINGTON, March 2— 
State and Defense Department 
sources say that the . S a iriet 
Union, after years of keeping 
old nuclear weapons deployed 
even as it continued to install 
large numbers of newer weap- 
ons, float, appears in he en- 

gaged irt a eignifirant. nrngram 
fif retiring medium, and intgr- 
■ madi a t e- ran ge missiles. 

•XhSZ sav that about li.0 
SS -4 and S fr-fj with 


By WILLIAM BEECHER 

Special to The New York Times 


Continued From Page 1, Col. 2 
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foftv report, th o Soviet Tlniftp 


parted to install so me soc ial 
rSS-11 missiles in hardd^ d 


silos in comnl fixes in the south- 


y/estem part of the., country 


xaagea at, loop to 2.000 miles , 
have been removed from site s 
in hnth thR European and 
Asian parts of — the Soviet 
JLInio n. 

This development, the in 
formants say, is encouraging in 
that it suggests that Soviet 
leaders feel they have enough 
weapons of limited range, or 
that budgetary constraints are 
forcing them to retire some of 
the expensive-to-operate and 
less well-protected weapons, or 
that both factors are at work, 
jjjomsaac, tatiiauents 


to- rfiPfirtf^ftlY Pm 

corned amrwncr the more tha n 


opied amfl pg mnn 

fipn intProoptinetital ballistic 
that run reach targets 
ftl p^ghgut the United States. 

“Even if the Russians wanted 
to discard the roughly 220 of 


their vintage SS-7 and SS-8 
ICjBM's, they wouldn't likely 
do so unilaterally while we are 
| negotiating mutual limits on 
ICBM forces," a Pentagon ana- 
lyst said. 

By the same token, he said, 
the United States has been 
thinking of retiring its 54 old 
Titan-2 ICBM’s, but is reluctant 
to do so until the shape of 
jpossible arms-control agree- 
ments becomes clearer. In gen- 
eral, the United States, as a 
matter of policy, has retired old| 
weapons as modern replace- 
ments have been developed. 

Analysts here say that the 
(Russians, rather than scrap 
those SS-4 and SS-5 missiles 
that are removed from opera- 
tion sites, are expected to use 
them, in a modified configura- 
tion, as booster rockets in their 
(space program. 

Officials here stressed that 
[despite the Soviet dismantling 
of older missiles which was 
[first noted in Soviet Asia 
in late 1969 or early 1970, the 
[total number of missiles that 
can be used at medium and 
intermediate ranges has' re- 
mained steady at about 700. 


where only medinm-anri Infer- 
jumate-csmge — m issiles — -had 

previously flppn 

About 120 of these SS-ll's, 
engineered so they can be fired 
at either intermediate or inter- 
continental ranges, have re- 
portedly appeared at those 
sites. 

Some Silos Afe Empty 

Jh addition, official? 

sav. many o f the_more than 




mystPrinnc navr cllnc, in whir; 

no missiles have yet appar- 




otea m the ar ea trafli- 


Continued on Page 4, Column 1 


'naliy l ised fnr niedlum-an dl 
intermediate-range missile s. 

The first Soviet missiles to 
be dismantled, the officials re- 
port, were the approximately 
70 SS-4's and SS-5's that had 
been deployed in the Soviet 
maritime provinces in Asia to 
cover targets in mainland 
China and in Japan. 

One State Department offi-! 
cial (said these “might have 
been vulnerable to a Chinese 
pre-emptive strike with TU-16 
bombers in the event of hos- 
tilities." 

The dismantling was report- 
edly carried out after the Rus- 
sians had built numerous air- 
fields along the Chinese border 
from which its medium-range 
bombers could operate. This 
came after they had deployed 
substantial numbers of Scale- 
board mobile missiles with a 
range of 450 miles there and 
after they had added to the 
number of SS-I1 ICBM's, now 
totaling about 970, which can 
hit targets throughout the Far 
East from silos in the European 
part of the Soviet Union. 

Most in Southwest Russia 

The bulk of the Soviet Union 
medium- and intermediate- 
range missiles, more than 600, 
are said to be in the south- 
eastern part of the country, 
where they cover targets 
throughout Western Europe. 

Only some of these weapons 
are reportedly deployed in con- 
crete-and-steel silos. Others are 


above ground in what are 
called soft sites, informants 
here say, and the first 70 weap- 
ons to be retired were in this; 
category. 

It is not clear, the analysts 
here say, how many more will 
be dismantled. The SS-4 was 
first seen in a Moscow parade 
in 1961, the SS-5 in 1964. 

According to Nixon Admin- 
istration officials, Soviet me- 
dium- and intermediate-range 
missiles have figured promi- 
nently in discussions at the 
strategic arms limitation talks. 

The Russians have argued 
that 500 American Fighter- 
bombers based in Western Eu- 
rope and on carriers in the 
Mediterranean, which are ca- 
pable of dropping nuclear weap- 
ons on targets in the Soviet 
Union, should be classed as 
strategic weapons that should 
be restricted if the United] 
States wants to limit the con- 
struction of Soviet submarine 
missiles. 

U.S. Cities Double Role 

The United States content 
that the planes have, amor 
other missions, the job of d 
fending Western Europe again 
Soviet medium-range missile 
which the Russians insi 
should not be considered strat 
gic weapons since they cann 
reach targets in the Uniti 
States. 

So far, the officials say, tl 
issue has remained unr 
solved. Secretary of Defern 
Melvin R. Laird has said tin 
the proper forum for this issr 
is the projected talks on mutui 
and balanced reduction c 
forces between the Warsaw 
pact powers and the North Al 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

President Nixon is expecte 
to discuss the prospects fo 
such talks when he visit Mos 
cow late in May. 

It appears that the Russians 
besides retiring medium and in 
termediate-range missiles, hav 
also begun to dismantle a smal 
number of SA-1 and SA-2 sur 
face-to-air missiles. 

“In all, the Soviets hav 
about 10,000 SAM's deployed 
and the new SA-5 can handli 
everything the SA-1 and SA-i 
Can, plus some,” an analys 
said. “But it's still a good sign/ 
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New Spy Satellites Planned 
For Clearer , Instant Pictures 


By Michael Getler ■ 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

I The United States is about 
j t o embarVon a major new r e- 
I connaissanc_e_gatellite proje ct j 
1 which, if successful, wou ld' 
help the President andThis top 
advisers a^oid miscalculation s 
wheriresDon d Lng .JaTsudden 
f oreign c rises. 

The new satellite, still in 
the development stage, is 
meant to provide more de- 
tailed pictures from space 
than now possible with cur- 


p-ent U.S. camera-carrying 
! spacecraft. 

-More importantLy £ Jhe t new 


of Warsaw Pact forces in Cen- 
tral Europe. 

In addition o new space- 
borne snooping techniques 
which sources describe only as 
“fantastic,” UiP satellites 
utiiL. ho designed to translate 
what their cameras season 


electronic sign als 
t0 

tions satcUitcsJn ' 


h ie snot and tp SPfifidjEg]^ ( 
l ures back to vvasnln gxon 

tvne of intelligen ce, 
TTnow takes several days to 
retrieve film from existing 
U.S. satellites. Although there 
are techniques for getting the 
information back faster by 

using television-style cameras 
and recording equipment, that 
process still takes more time 
I than top planners would like 
land the picture quality is 
I somewhat reduced. < 

| while several days is time 
enough to keep watch oVer 
things that happen slowly— 
such as a Soviet missile build- 
up— it is not enough for the 
type of flareup that frequently 
takes place in the Middle East 
or even to keep track 'oh an 
hourly basis of a mobilization 

See SATELLITE, A9, Col. 1 


opposite side „ oL me WAfMfl. JG&n 
hr i rel -*W al* 

nV? g t indantflllpniislv. 

The basic decision to pursue 
development of the new satel- 
lite was made in mid-1971 at 
the highest levels of govern- 
ment, according to informed | 
sources. i 

That decision reflects a view j 
that the current array of U.S. | 
picture-taking satellites, al- 1 
though extraordinarily suc- 
cessful over the past several 
years, had nevertheless been 
: refined about as much as pos- 
1 sible with existing techniques 
, and that a new approach was 
r needed. 

The project is still in the re- 
~ search and development stage, 

1 although some parts of the 
y system have been tested. It 
will be 1978 at the earliest be- 
s fore the new spacecraft are 
it operational. 

e /Ur Fnr^e i&: managing 

, ^The cost to develop, build ' 
e and operate these complex^ 
?r space monitors over a ten-year ; 
— period is estimated at more j 
d- than $1 billion. . I 

ie Sources close to the project j 
ly would not disclose precisely j 
st how the new satellites will | 
hi work. But the tact that they i 
m will be constantly on call 
I while in orbit and will be able 
to point their lenses and other 
sensing devices quickly at any 
trouble spot, suggests that 
they will fly far higher than 
the current U.S. reconnais- 
sance satellites. 


The higher up a satellite is, ; 
the greater area it can sec. If ! 
these new spacecraft are to By | 
higher, that also means that, 
they probably will carry len- 
ses greatly impoved for dis-,. 

tance. . 

Aside from better optics, - 
there are also hints that they 
project involves a major de- 
parture in the way the images 
are turned into readable pic- 
tures once captured by the 

lenses. , ; ' 

Sources close 'to the project 
Streets that there are still sev 
eral years ol development 
work ahead, but, they add 

flrt i bin Jk-Wfe t( 

jUp^.v 1 ^ 1 & n i te .wi th . a. lie a r 


J frijifr y” 

Although the Air Force 
project remains under tights 
wraps, two unofficial refer- 
ences have been made to it. 

Last fall, Philip J. Klass, a 
senior editor of the trade mag- , 
azinc Aviation Week and j 
Space Technology, referred to 
the prospects for such a satel- 
lite in one of the only books 
ever to be published on the j 
entire secrecy-shrouded field 
of spy satellites. 

Yesterday, the same maga- 
zine reported in a six-line . 
story that a California-based ; 
aerospace firm, TRW Systems, 
wa s the front-runner in the 
competition to develop ibe 
new satellite. 

While most of the public at- 
tention and the roughly $40 
billion spent on space by the 
United Slates since the late 
1950s has been focused on 
NASA and the moon landing, 
the secret side of U.S. space 
activities is becoming increas- 
ingly important — although it 
I remains hi shiv classified. 


In addition to the planned 
crisis-type satellite, the United ■ 
States last fall orbited a new 
satellite — code-numbered 647 
—designed to give increased 
warning of a Soviet or Chi- 
nese missile attack. Another; 
class of picture-taking satel- 
lite, nicknamed "Big Bird” 
and built by Lockheed, will 
soon be in orbit taking even 
better pictures of Soviet mis- 
sile-building and dispersal. Tt 
would also be able to stay in 
space longer. 

What is emerging, in es- 
sence, is an entire space-based 
defense network that does nut 
include weapons but that 
would be counted upon to 
make sure: that the terms of a 
hoped-lor Soviet-American 
agreement limiting nuclear 
arms are not violated; that the 
United States has at least 
some warning in the event a 
nuclear war actually begins: 
and to keep watch over all the 
world’s prospective battle- 
fields to avoid major decisions 
being made on the basis of 
flimsy information. 
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